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SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Eighth Session, June 27th - August 6th, 1955 at 
3 Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 
Special Program of Northern Studies 
$5 Directed by J. BRIAN BIRD, McGill University 


Study critical areas of world strife in their geographical setting. Enroll in 
this six weeks’ vacation summer school for professional teachers and students 
of Geography and for specialists in the Armed Forces. Instruction at grad- 
uate and undergraduate levels; academic credits; special program for teachers. 


Staffed by experts from Canada, United States, Europe and New Zealand. 
Lecturers: A. D. Belmont, J. Brian Bird, Theo. Hills, Diamond Jenness, 
Svenn Orvig, R. F. Peel, Kirk H. Stone, Bogdan Zaborski. 


Courses: The Arctic Environment, Man in the Northlands, Polar Climatol- 
ogy, Political Geography, Physiography, Air Photograph Analysis, Soviet 
Union, Europe, Canada, Geographical Teaching, Field Survey. 


© Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educational Stanstead College in 
beautiful country near U. S. border. 


Tuition $115.00 — Registration Fee $25.00 
Board and Residence $100.00 
(Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Enquiries to: 
Director, Geography Summer School 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE 
1955 SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 - August 19 


COURSES 


® Survey of World Geography © Agricultural Geography 

® Geography of Wisconsin © Climates of the Continents 
® Wisconsin Field Excursion (June 15-29) 

® Historical Geography of the United States and Canada 

® Seminar in Population Geography 

STAFF 


© Professors Clark, Finley, Olmstead, and Trewartha 
of the University of Wisconsin faculty 


For complete information, address 


| DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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of the arctic and subarctic 


GEOGRAPH | 
of the NORTHLANDS 


Edited by GEORGE H. T. KIMBLE, former Director of the American 
Geographical Society, now with the Twentieth Century Fund; and 
DorotHy Goon, Office of Population Research, Princeton University, 


Stresses man’s place in the arctic 


The work of a group of arctic specialists, most of whom have con- 
ducted field research in the regions they discuss, Geography of the 
Northlands presents a detailed, comprehensive review of our current 
knowledge of the arctic and subarctic regions. Its systematic and region- 
alized treatment stresses the nature of the relationships between man and 
the lands and resources of the high latitudes, and underlines the roles 
which these lands and resources will play in future developments. 

Throughout the book the arctic is described as a place to be lived in, 
rather than as a strange _ to be explored or visited. The physical fea- 
tures are treated primarily from the viewpoint of their relevance to human 
habitability, and the human adaptations of both aboriginals and imni- 
grants are carefully analyzed. 

Following the introduction, a dozen chapters are devoted to syste- 
matic studies of such aspects as physiography, climate, biogeography, 
marine life, and population. Three chapters are devoted to the resources 
of the region and their economic development, and the political and 
strategic aspects are examined. The second half of the book covers the 
northlands region by region. The work is generously illustrated with 
photographs, diagrams, and maps. 


Co-published with the American Geographical Society 
1955 Approx. 530 pages Illus. Probably $10.00 
Send now for an on-approval copy 


JOHN WILEY «& SONS, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


The first comprehensive review 
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told 
cop! 
told 
THE MAP DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY map 
Vill 
Ena L. Yonge, Map Curator Jed 
Cor 
The past century has seen great strides made in the sciences, and none mor | yj 
striking than in the field of geography and cartography. The Society has en it 
deavored to keep abreast and often to lead the way in exploration, in research, in "Je 
analysis and evaluation of new theories and methods. Cat 
In like manner, the Map Department has endeavored to accumulate maps, charts 
and atlases illustrating these discoveries and surveys, and to weld them intoa Arr 
compact and working collection of authentic information. cor 
An account of the Society’s library, by Miss Nordis Felland, in the January Al 
issue of The Professional Geographer, included introductory remarks and a resume the 
of factors governing the founding and growth of both the library and the map col- joi 
lection and the selection of the material they contain. ani 
The map collection has grown from a nucleus of twelve maps in 1852 to abou of 
240,000 in 1954. Maps have crept all over the building, occupying more and mor va 
space, and the problem of storage is acute. The collection covers all aspects of J} 
the history and growth of exploration and cartography, from the earliest portolan of 
charts and medieval maps to modern photogrammetric surveys. fil 
The development of the cartography of each continent and each country is well Ar 
represented down through the ages. There are general reference maps, topographic ed 
series by official map-making agencies, aeronautical charts, hydrographic charts, ac 
urban surveys, and a wide variety of special purpose maps such as communications, 1: 
geological and soil surveys, population and all manner of mappable distributions, st 
They come from all over the world, from both government and private sources. es 
The Society is a depository for maps issued by a number of United States fi 
Government agencies - the Geological Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the | gj 
Aeronautical Chart Service and, for topographic maps of the United States and f 
Alaska, the Army Map Service. The Bureau of the Census, Forest Service, Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the Soil Conservation Service also supply maps at regular c 
intervals. 
The list of foreign government map publishers sending maps-to the Society is A 
too large to itemize, but chief among them are the Directorate of Military Survey a 
and the Directorate of Colonial Survey, both of Great Britain, the Department of c 
Mines and Technical Surveys of Canada, and the Institut Geographique National of k 
France. As these bureaus are active map publishers, large numbers of maps are d 
received from them. Since the war, many governments are forbidding the export of e 
large-scale surveys, but we hope that this is only a temporary state of nerves. F 
Besides these modem surveys, the collection is rich in original large-scale F 
maps issued during the 19th and early 20th centuries. These include the early ' 


topographic maps of Norway and Sweden, Germany, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
the British Isles and other parts of Europe. The former Survey of India is fully 
represented with complete sets of its 2-inch, 4-inch and 16-inch series, while the 
early German, French and British surveys of Africa and Asia are also on file. 

All this material, ancient and modern, proved vastly useful in research during 
the two World Wars, both in the pressing needs of the army and for planning the 
peace and settling the post-war problems. Hundreds of maps were shipped to Paris 
for the Peace Conference in 1918, and during World War II full use of our resources 
was made by all branches of the government, both for military and civil needs. 
There are evidently hidden treasures in the map collection, for a high army official 
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told us, after the war, that a certain map was desperately needed. Only one 
copy could be found after exhaustive search and the A.G.S. had it! But he never 
told us what it was! Another treasure recently discovered was the 1845 Fremont 
map of the western United States, covered with pencilled notations by 
William Gibbs, many of which must have been based on the lost map of 
Jedediah Smith. Smith spent nine years in the Far West, and was killed by 
Comanche Indians in 1831. His map has never been found. The California 
Historical Society borrowed this valuable map from the Society and reproduced 
it in facsimile, with other crucial maps, in its Special Publication No. 26, 
“Jedediah Smith and his maps of the American West’’ by Dale L. Morgan and 
Carl L Wheat (San Francisco, 1954). 

One of the remarkable events of the last war period was the growth of the 
Army Map Service of the Corps of Engineers. The Society, through its consistent 
cooperation with this important agency has become the chief non-government 
A.M.S. depository. About 40,000 captured maps were sent to the Society after 
the war, along with an equal number of British and American maps issued by the 
joint armed forces. The great majority of these deposits consist of reproductions 
and revisions of the standard European government surveys. From the viewpoint 
of the student and researcher, it was deemed most useful to amalgamate all these 
various editions of the same map, provided the indexing systems remained similar. 
So, if one is examining the 1:1,000,000 map of the world, or the 1:100,000 survey 
of France, or the 1:25,000 map of Poland, the various editions of each sheet are 
filed together - the original survey, the German reproductions, the British or 
American sheet, perhaps the Russian edition, and sometimes even the Japanese 
edition. In many instances, these reproductions filled gaps in the original survey, 
sometimes in an amusing manner, as when the Germans simply enlarged the 
1:100,000 map up to 1:25,000 scale to fill in areas not yet covered by the larger 
scale. A single shelf list is compiled in duplicate, giving the number and name of 
each sheet, the various editions, and the publisher of each edition. One copy is 
filed with the set, accompanied by an index map, and the other kept with the other 
shelf-lists. This method gives a complete picture of the series, and is most use- 
ful in answering inquiries or checking lists. 

Navigation charts form a large special collection, with complete coverage of 
charts issued in the United States by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Hydro- 
graphic Office and the Lake Survey. Other complete sets are those issued by 
Argentina, Canada and Finland, while the publications of other maritime nations 
are well represented. The chart catalogues issued by all these countries are kept 
checked to show the holdings by the Society. As a rule only the latest edition is 
kept because of the space problem, but charts showing coastal changes or port 
development are retained in many editions. A more complete collection of former 
editions issued by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey is kept, to give an histor- 
ical record of the mapping of the coastal areas of this country. Other oceano- 
graphic surveys include bottom-sediment charts, pilot charts, and maps showing 
winds, currents, temperatures, salinity and other related topics. 

School wall maps are also kept as a separate unit. Teachers and lecmurers 
are obviously especially interested in this type of map. American firms send the 
Society samples of their wall maps, and outstanding examples of foreign maps of 
this kind are also obtained. 

Atlases, numbering about 3400, constitute an important part of the collection, 
and include works of the famous cartographers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, such as Ortelius, Blaeu, Mercator, Sanson, Speed, Jaillot, 
etc. All the well-known facsimile atlases are on file, and treatises on ancient 
Cartography, such as Nordenskiold’s Facsimile Atlas and Periplus, those by 
Santarem and Jomard, Sandler, and Kretchmer. The Society is one of four libraries 
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in the United States to receive a copy of the ‘‘Monumenta Cartographica - Africae 
et Aegypti’’, edited by the late Dr. F. C. Wieder and privately printed and dis. 
tributed by Prince Kamal of Egypt, a monumental work in 14 volumes. 

In the United States section there are over 360 of the early county atlases, 
published in the latter half of the 19th century, so valuable in tracing the history 
and development of the various states. Other regional atlases include a compre: 
hensive collection covering the countries of Europe, as well as those of Asia and 


parts of Africa. These include the national atlases of France, Italy, Czecho / 


slovakia, and the Soviet Union; all types of statistical and economic atlases, as 
well as general reference atlases. 

Atlases are grouped according to type or period - those issued before 1800, 
world atlases from 1800 to date; historical atlases; military atlases; meteoro- 
logical, oceanographic and other special purpose atlases; school atlases; regional 
atlases. The regional atlases are grouped by continents, and then subdivided 
by countries. 

Since one of the facets of reference is the location of places, the Map Depart 
ment has built up a large collection of gazetteers, postal guides, and other types 
of name lists. Another section is devoted to glossaries and conventional signs 
and symbols used on maps, and other aids in map interpretation. Still another 
section contains map catalogues of both commercial firms and government agencies 
(topographic, geologic, and hydrographic). Finally there are bibliographies and 
material on the history and care of maps and atlases, an elastic classification 
that includes works on cartographers, noted maps and atlas collections, special 
map exhibits, and lists of maps of specific areas. 

The general arrangement of filing maps is simple and expedient. They are 
kept in horizontal map cases, world maps first, then the continents which in turn 
are subdivided by countries. A full description of the system is given in the 
“Manual for the Classification and Cataloguing of Maps in the Society’s Col- 
lection’, 1952. The present scheme has been in use for ten years. Adjustments 
are made as problems arise, but the general plan has proved satisfactory. As the 
map collection is well catalogued, all types of maps are filed together, arranged 
by date within a given area (World, Continents, Countries). If a group of maps, 
such as geology or transportation, gets too big or too important, it is broken down 
for easier reference and filed as a separate unit. An alphabetical file is kept for 
county, city or other local plans. Large-scale sets are also filed as a unit, 
accompanied by a detailed shelf-list and index. 

All the materials in the Map Department are catalogued - maps, atlases, 
gazetteers, etc. As time permits, the old hand-written cards in the catalogues 
are being revised according to modern standards. White cards are used for maps, 
buff for atlases, red for sets. Atlas cards precede the map cards, while the set 
cards bring up the rear, arranged by scale. Within each area or region, the cards 
are filed chronologically, with frequent guide cards. For instance, if one is 
studying the 1820-1840 period for Virginia, it is easily found. 

The map catalog is a dictionary file, and the main entry is always under the 
region, and cross-referenced by author, publisher (if important), and subject 
Experience has proved that consultants are more often interested in subject than 
in area, as they are studying vegetation, land use, population change, the distri- 
bution of disease, etc. Consequently, the maps are analyzed carefully, and the 
subject classification list has grown to about 800 categories, ranging from 
‘*Administration” to ‘‘Zoology”’. It is growing constantly, as geographers think 
up more angles of geography and geographical distribution to write about and 
illustrate with maps! An extreme example found in an Argentine periodical is on 
dental decorations of the teeth of aborigines! Should a map cover both geology 
and minerals, entries are made under both topics. When a subject such as 
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“Disease’’ gets too big, the general subject cards which show maps depicting 
several diseases are followed by cards on specific types: Disease - Goiter, 
Disease - Malaria, Disease - Typhoid, etc. 

The subject cards are entered under the major region, so that all cards on 
soils, or railways, or languages or on any of the 800 subject classification, 
will be found under the name of the country, or state, and not scattered under 
the names of minor subdivisions or areas. As an example, a soil map of 
Westchester County, New York, would have the main card under the county name, 
but the subject card would be under New York State. 

A unique feature of the map catalogue is the fact that individual maps 
appearing in books and periodicals acquired by the library are catalogued, and 
integrated with the map catalogue. This entails much extra work, but the results 
are worth the effort, and much appreciated by consultants. We have been told that 
we make it too easy for them, and do all the research. This library material is 
carefully checked for essential information, and a knowledge of geography as 
well as language enters into it. Here long experience in handling maps is of 
special value, for a map may appear small and insignificant, and not worth listing, 
but if there is little information on that area or on the subject, it is listed. In this 
manner, maps are found illustrating reports on all types of research, discoveries, 
boundary changes, new roads, railways, dams, new methods of surveying and 
mapping, and an infinite variety of subjects. 

Finally, there is the question of acquisition. Maps and atlases do not appear 
on the shelves by magic. Dealers’ and publishers’ catalogues have to be checked, 
as well as all types of geographical periodicals for notes and reviews of new 
publications. The Society is fortunate in having publications tw offer in exchange, 
and to be on the automatic distribution list of many institutions and government 
map publishers. The aim of a good librarian is to have a map or atlas in the 
collection before it is called for! So eternal vigilance is the watchword. 

Interlibrary loans are made of maps and atlases, and the Map Department has 
cooperated many times in major projects, such as the compilation of the Columbia- 
Lippincott Gazetteer, which shook the Department from end to end! The edu- 
cational programs on television often need help in finding the right map for 
demonstration or background, and old maps have been valuable in litigation over 
property lines or land configuration. The facilities for research in the Map Depart- 
ment are many and varied, from helping a new citizen study the basic facts of 
American history to providing aids for the Atomic Energy Commission. Whether 
helping the general public, checking facts for editors or publishers, advising 
students, assisting industry and science, or cooperating with the various branches 
of government, our motto is ‘‘Ready to Serve,’’ and we try to live up to it. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIAT.ION 


We regretfully announce the resignation of Mrs. Evelyn Petshek who has 
operated the Central Office of the Association since its establishment in 1950. 
Dr. and Mrs. Petshek have moved to Philadelphia where Dr. Petshek has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Commerce for the city. 

Miss Amy M. Pruitt will succeed Mrs. Petshek as secretary of the Central 
Office, which will continue to be housed in the Library of Congress. Miss Pruitt 
received an A. B. in geography in 1937 and an M. A. in 1949, both degrees from 
the University of California, Los Angeles. She has served as research analyst in 
the Welfare and Sanitation Division of ITAA, as dean of Stanfield Secretarial 
School, Washington, D. C., and has held other secretarial positions. 
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THE CHANGING POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH MALAYSIA 
By Charles A. Fisher 


Although considerably smaller and more compact than the former Netherlands 


Indies, the British territories in Malaysia have never been politically united f 


Indeed, before the Second World War their administrative pattern was almost 
ludicrously complex. 

To begin with, the Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements included, besides 
the two great insular ports of Singapore and Panang, both Malacca and Province 
Wellesley on the Malayan mainland and the small island of Labuan off the coast 
of northern Bomeo. For administrative convenience the Cocos-Keeling Islands 
and Christmas Island were also placed under the Straits Settlements. Both in its 
geographical layout and in the overriding importance of the entrepot trade of its 
ports the Straits Settlements constituted a perfect example of the type of sea 
state which flourished under the aegis of the 19th century pax Britannica, and its 
predominantly immigrant population (mainly Chinese, Malaysian, and Indian) had 
been drawn from all parts of the vast trading region of which it formed the cross- 
roads. This latter function was epitomized by Singapore which, moreover, between 
the two world wars gained an enhanced significance by reason of the great naval 
base established there for the purpose of protecting both the Indian Ocean and 
Australia against Japanese attack. The fall of Singapore during the Second 
World War was made inevitable by the collapse of Indochina and the priority that 
had to be given to supplying other more immediate critical theatres. Singapore, 
the headquarters of the British Far Eastern fleet, will remain of the utmost value 
so long as adequate forces are available to defend the Malay Peninsula. 

More recent in origin, but already of even greater economic importance, were 
the Federated Malay States, a union, dating from 1896, of four British-protected 
sultanates, Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, with its capital at 
Kuala Lumpur. In contrast to the Colony, whose lifeblood was commerce, the 
F.M.S. or, more precisely, its western seaboard, was pre-eminently an area of 
primary production which had in turn led the world in the export of both tin and 
rubber. But owing to the reluctance of the indigenes to work as wage laborers 
the Federation had attracted almost as mixed a population as the Straits Settle- 
ments. Chinese and Indians together far outnumbered Malays. 

During the early years of the 20th century, when the phenomenal boom in 
rubber suggested that the demand for further land for estates would be insatiable, 
British protection was extended over the remaining sultanates in the peninsula. 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu were acquired from Siam in 1909 and the 
position of Johore, which had enjoyed a unique status since 1885, was regularized 
in 1914. As subsequent experience revealed that the western third of the country 
was capable of producing all the rubber that the available markets could absorb, 
these unfederated states, with the exception of Johore, were not seriously in- 
filtrated by commercialism and their population remained overwhelmingly Malay. 

A comparable situation existed in northem Bomeo. Although British pro 
tection had been extended in 1888 over Sarawak (the territory ruled by the 
descendants of the first British Rajah, James Brooke), over the extensive lands 
administered by the British North Borneo Company, and also over what remained 


of the sultanate of Brunei, the ec ic develop of all these lagged far 
behind that of the highly organized states of western Malaya, the only economic 
development of any real importance being the oil industry of Miri in Sarawak, and 
' politically each remained an entirely separate entity. 
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Following the Second World War, British policy towards the region has under- 
gone a significant change and, beginning in 1946, a series of measures has been 
introduced with the twin aims of rationalizing the political structure and preparing 
the way for the granting of self-government. 

Nevertheless, there are many obstacles to the fulfillment of such policies. 
Thus, for example, the disparate economic development of the component regions 
is reflected in differences in both standards of living and political advancement. 
In particular, western Malaya has an exceedingly complex economy, based on the 
specialized production of tin and rubber, which have brought great profit to the 
country and are responsible for its having a standard of living well above the 
average for South-east Asia. Great profits have been taken out of the country, 
especially by British and Chinese, but enormous sums have also been spent for 
the benefit of the country as a whole. At the same time, however, the former 
British policy of guaranteeing the economic survival of the Malays by reserving 
most of the very limited paddy lands for their exclusive use has helped to bring 
about the present dependence of the peninsula on foreign sources for nearly two- 
thirds of its rice. For this reason, and in view of the wide fluctuations in the 
market price of its principal exports and competition from synthetics, Malaya’s 
comparative prosperity is precariously based. The Borneo territories, on the other 
hand have witnessed no such economic development, apart from oil production 
which has been relatively localized and is now mainly limited to Brunei, and 
accordingly their peoples remain much more closely attached to traditional and 
essentially self-sufficient ways of life. 

Partly because of this retarded development of Borneo, and partly because its 
indigenous peoples, though related, are by no means identical with the peninsular 
Malays, the steps which the British Colonial Office has taken towards simplifying 
the political pattern of the area as a whole have hitherto stopped short of complete 
unification. So far as Borneo is concerned, both Sarawak and the Chartered 
Company’s territory were constituted Crown Colonies in 1946, and at the same 
time Labuan was incorporated in North Borneo. These changes, together with the 
subsequent decision in May 1948 to make the Governor of Sarawak the ex officio 
High Commissioner for Brunei, were all symptomatic of the post-war trend towards 
closer regional association in the British dependent empire, and were all effected 
without serious difficulty. 

The application of the same principle to Malaya, however, has been an 
altogether more formidable task. In this case the degree of political sophisti- 
cation and contact with the outside world is sufficient to create a demand for 
self-government while, at the same time, the stage has now been reached when, 
in the country as a whole, the Chinese have become the most numerous single 
ethnic group. Moreover, whereas before the war communal rivalries were never 
acute, latent animosities were exacerbated by the Japanese interregnum with the 
result that in recent years communism has emerged as a political issue of trans- 
cendent importance. 

It is primarily on this account that post-war British plans for Malayan unifi- 
cation have, at least for the time being, excluded Singapore from their terms of 
reference in the hope that, by subtracting some three quarters of a million Chinese 
from the total, it would be possible to allay the fears of the Malays of being 
politically swamped in their own country. Nevertheless this anxiety survived the 
establishment of Singapore as a separate Crown Colony and the amalgamation of 
the remaining territories in the Malayan Union of 1946, and accordingly in 1948 
the British government replaced the Union by the Federation of Malaya. The 
declared reason for this special treatment of Singapore was that it ‘is a center of 
entrepot trade on a very large scale and has economic and social interests distinct 
from those of the mainland’. Since that time Singapore has remained apart and has 
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far outstripped the rest of the country in its progress towards self government, 
The new arrangements, though retaining the territorial pattern of the Union, with 
nine component states, two settlements, and Kuala Lumpur as the capital, greatly 
increased the powers of the Malay sultanates and severely curtailed the numbers 
of Chinese and Indians eligible for citizenship. 

Since then, however, the serious outbreak of terrorism by the predominantly 
Chinese communists has served to emphasize the fact that any solution to Malaya’s 
problems must take into account the interests of all communities and not merely 
those of the Malays alone. The British have gradually prevailed upon the latter 
to broaden the basis of citizenship. It was estimated by the High Commis- 
sioner in November 1952 that nearly 60 percent of the Chinese community and 
about 35 percent of the Indians were eligible for citizenship. All Malays are 
automatically eligible. The Malays have also accepted a much more extensive 
participation by non-Malays in subsistence farming than was ever contemplated in 
the past, largely through the resettling some 500,000 (mainly Chinese) squatters, 
many of whom had been supplying the terrorists with food. Finally, the decla- 
ration of the British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttleton, that self-government would 
be granted as soon as inter-communal co-operation had become a reality has led 
the two largest political parties, the United Malay Nationalist Organization and the 
Malayan Chinese Association to form an alliance to contest the first elections for 
the new legislature. The new Legislative Council will contain 52 elected and 
46 nominated members. 

This fact, combined with the spectacular decline of terrorism since 1952, 
suggests that the time is fast approaching when a complete transference of 
sovereignty should be made. For, as experience elsewhere has shown, it is only 
by anticipating the legitimate political aspirations of the colonial peoples that the 
metropolitan powers can hope to preserve a basis for mutual co-operation in future. 
That such a relationship, preferably within the resilient framework of the Common- 
wealth is desirable from the British standpoint is self-evident in view of the 
strategic significance of the peninsula and the dollar-eaming capacities of 
Malayan produce. Equally, so far as Malaya is concerned, the added security and 
opportunities which this arrangement should afford would seem to constitute sound 
arguments in its favor. 

Before any final steps are taken and new patterns begin to solidify, however, 
it would surely be wise tw consider whether the time is not now ripe for some 
closer association between Malaya, Singapore, and the British Borneo territories. 
Several arguments can be advanced in support of such a move. In the first place 
northem Bomeo, with its important reserves of petroleum and timber, and its not 
inconsiderable potentialities for food production, would add a welcome measure of 
diversity to the hitherto overspecialized economy of the peninsula. Further, the 
inclusion of the Borneo indigenes would help psychologically to assuage the 
Malays’ fears of Chinese numerical predominance, while at the same time cosmo- 
politan Singapore would come into its own as a ready-made federal capital for the 
larger unit. And finally, so long as Indonesia persists in its neutralism, a closer 
knitting together of British Malaysia could contribute much towards closing the 
gap between the Pacific and Indian Ocean defense systems which at present 
appear so critical for the security of the free world. 
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TABLE | 
FEDERATION OF MALAYA & SINGAPORE: AREA & POPULATION (1947 CENSUS) 


ETHNIC GROUP FEDERATION | SINGAPORE TOTAL 
MALAYSIANS 2,427,853 116,046 2,543,899 
CHINESE 1,884,647 730,603 2,615,250 
INDIANS 535,092 73,496 608,588 
EUROPEANS 16,836 30,631 47,467 
EURASIANS 10,062 9,112 19, 174 
OTHERS 48,331 13,466 40,247 
TOTAL 4,922,821 976,839 5,899,660 
AREA (SQUARE MILES) 50,690 224 50,914 

TABLE Il 
BRITISH BORNEO: AREA & POPULATION (1947-51 CENSUSES) 
| 243,009 31,161 395,417 669,587 
CHINESE 74,374 8,300 145, 158 227,832 
EUROPEANS 1,213 394 691 2,298 
OTHERS 15,545 802 5,119 21,466 
TOTAL 334,141 “49,657 | 546,385 921, 183 
AREA (SQ. MILES) 29,387 2,226 47,071 78,684 
TABLE II! 
BRITISH MALAYSIA: OVERSEAS TRADE, 1951 + MILLION 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
NORTH BORNEO 8.2 14.3 
SARAWAK 44.8 59.3 
BRUNE! 5.4 32.6 
MALAYA (INCLUDING SINGAPORE) 555.0 709.0 
TOTAL 613.4 815.2 


EXPORTS:- 709 MIL. (U.S. $1,985 MIL.) 


IMPORTS: + 555 MIL. (U.S. $1,554 MIL.) 
COMMODITIES % SOURCE % COMMODITIES % DESTINATION % 
RAW MATERIALS 31 |INDONESIA 30 | RUBBER 66 | U.K. 20 
FOOD 21 U.K. 16 | MANUFACTURED U.S.A. 20 
COTTON MFG. 8 | THAILAND 8 GOODS 20 | INDONESIA 8 
MACHINERY 6 |BRITISH BORNEO 6/{TIN 9 | AUSTRALIA 6 
METALS 4 |JAPAN 5 | FOOD 5 | HONG KONG 4 
ELECTRICAL U.S.A. 5 JAPAN 3 
GOODS 1 [INDIA 4 CANADA 3 
CHINA 3 BR. BORNEO 2 
AUSTRALIA 3 INDIA 2 
HONG KONG 3 CHINA 2 
THAILAND 2 
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BELGIAN COASTAL EROSION 
By Dr. Roger H. Charlier 


The 50 miles of Belgium fronting the North Sea is the site of a major part of 
the recreation industry of the country. The coast shows little variety and the 
coastline is nearly straight. Itis low, but immediately beyond the beach are sand 
dunes varying in width from 1,000 to 2,000 yards. Their average height is 50 feet 
while the highest point is at Coxyde, where the Hooge Blikker is about 106 feet 
high. (1) The dunes narrow in the East to less than 25 yards in places. 

All along the coast flourishing shore resorts have developed, but for more than 
two years great concern is shown for their very existence. The beach is composed 
of two different sections: the slikke, a muddy, hard, wet type of sand, regularly 
covered by the waters at each tide, and the schorre, a clean, dry, light sand above 
the waterline except at the high seasonal tides known here as marees d’équinoxe 
or still marees de syzigie. Notwithstanding continuous preventive efforts, the 
Eastern section of the Belgian shore between Heyst and the Dutch border is 
gradually disappearing. In Heyst, except for a strip some 100 yards long, the 
schorre has disappeared, and with it a good many of the tourists who used to make 
Heyst their summer rest resort. It is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain accurate 
figures illustrating the gradual drop in visitors, since the statistics used by the 
municipal administration vary according to the purpose to be served. For publicity 
purposes the Administration uses the number of overnight guests who slept at least 
one night in Heyst: then statistics register a continuous increase from about 
450,000 in 1951 to 700,000 in 1954. However, when the Administration, which was 
incidentally elected on a platform of ‘Save the Beach,”’ openly presses the 
National Government for action, then it uses the number of persons who spend their 
holidays as a block: these statistics indicate a decline of 35% from 1952 to 1954 
These vacationers who remain for at least two weeks actually form the backbone of 
the tourist industry. 

These economic consequences are quite distressing in as much as more than 
two-thirds of the year-round residents of Heyst depend on summer tourism for their 
living. Heyst and Duinbergen, although two separate resorts, are only one com- 
mune: the majority of the permanent residents were fishermen before 1920. Since 
tourism developed, the number of hotels and pensions has steadily increased. 
Today, of 7,803 permanent inhabitants, an estimated 2,600 live from the fishing 
industry and 5,200 from tourism. Heyst has 17 major hotels, 28 pensions, Duinber- 
gen has 9 hotels and 11 pensions; both have hundreds of rooms and apartments. 

Less advanced but impending is the destruction of the Duinbergen, Knocke, 
Albert-Plage, and Le Zoute beaches. The waters are yearly carrying away tons of 
dry sand and the schorre is rapidly shrinking. At Lekkerbek, east of Le Zoute, 
the schorre is completely gone and while at Het Zwyn dunes still resist the 
advance of the sea, engineers foresee the possibility that Het Zwyn’s plain may 


(1) RAHIR, E.: Au pays des grandes dunes. Bruxelles, Touring Club de 
Belgique 1928. 
ROUCH, J.: Pour comprendre la mer. Paris, Hachette 1923. 
VAN BLADEL, Georges: Le littoral belge de la mer du Nord. Bruxelles, 
Ligue Maritime Belge Aout 1930. 
WERY, Josephine: Sur le littoral belge. Bruxelles, Lamertin 1908. 
ZEEMANSGIDS voor Nederlandsche Kust. ’s Gravenhage, Van Cleef 1930. 
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be one day again directly connected with the sea. Were storms like those of 
1953 and 1954 to recur, the entire coast might be endangered. 

It must be kept in mind, indeed, that the Belgian shore is a rather recent 
geologic formation. The Zwyn, for instance, was the source of Bruges’ wealth in 
the XIVth and XVth centuries, when it connected the city directly with the 
North Sea. 

During the Quaternary, the Flandrian Sea covered Flanders, Antwerp, almost 
all of Brabant and a sizeable part of Namur. Recently only (estimated since 
5000 BC) a positive level movement caused the Flandrian Sea to withdraw to 
about 6 to 9 miles beyond the present coastline. Consequently, today the conti- 
nental platform projects at a great distance from the shoreline and the waters 
covering it are not very deep. (2) 

However, ever since the beginning of the Christian era, the sea has regularly 
conquered territory from the beaches. (3) 

There are no plans for readjustment of the permanent population, since the 
only other means of earning a living is the fishing industry, itself saturated at the 
present time. Meanwhile, profits have been dropping, some seasonal businesses 
have relocated, but there is no solution in sight for hotel operators, small pension 
owners and those who live from summer rentals. 

The emphasis has been put on saving the beaches and restoring them rather 
than to attempt any mass readjustment. 

Engineers have constructed new jetties but little or no results have been 
booked regardless of expenses nearing the $3,500,000 mark. (4) The erosion 
process seems to result from the marine currents striking the Belgian coast from 
East to West; currents start near the mouth of the Scheldt River and gradually come 
closer to the shore striking it between Het Zwyn and Zeebrugge. No effects are 
felt beyond Zeebrugge because of the wave-breaking action of the mole. The sea 
waters attack the beaches directly and carry the sand to a sandbank located at 
about 1/7 of a nautical mile or approximately 200 yards from the beach itself 
between Heyst and Le Zoute. This sandbank, the Paardenmarkt Bank, is split in 
two parts by the Appelzak Channel. Each outgoing tide has taken away some more 
dry sand. Each incoming tide has brought in less dry sand, because the sand 
carried away from the shore is- ultimately deposited in the Appelzak Channel 
which is gradually filling up. j 

Present plans call for the lengthening of the last jetty within Belgian territory. 
Partial prolongation had adverse results because the waters that spared the 
Lekkerbek area stormed with twice as much vigor the beaches of Het Zoute and 
Knocke. Hence, the lengthening of the last Belgian jetty and of those of the 
Lekkerbek region seems the only wise solution. Waters must be redirected so that 


(2) CHARLIER, Roger & PULINX, Lucienne: Geographie de la Belgique. Anvers, 
Pol Meire 1942. 

HAENECOUR, B.: Formation de l’Escaut Maritime et de la cote environnante. 
Soc. Roy. Géogr. Belg. Jan. 1947 (Abstract). 
LERICHE, MAURICE: Geologie de la Belgique. Bruxelles, Lamertin 1923. 

(3) MASSART, JEAN: Pour la protection de la Nature en Belgique. Bruxelles, 
Lamertin 1912: ‘‘The dune still advances. The inhabitants corked the 
hollows, thus avoiding the invasions of the sea, but the sinking of the 
soil continues, hence if the barrier ever crumbled, the sea inundation 
would reach further and further inland.” 

(4) The Bridges and Highway Service, under whose jurisdiction the Hydraulic 
Service falls, refuses to disclose any of the attained results. It is assumed 
that this attitude is taken in view of the growing concern of the public 
opinion. 
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they do not any longer strike the coast with great violence: they will be thrown 
from the last jetty to those of the Lekkerbek and thence to the high seas, 
Lengthening of the jetties of Heyst until they reach the Appelzak will avoid any 
attacks directed perpendicularly to the coast. 

Meanwhile, the entire matter of beach erosion has become a hot political 
issue and efforts of the National Government are closely followed by the 
inhabitants of the affected areas, since the value of real estate as well as eamings 
and profits has declined too rapidly. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENTS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
By Theodore Shabad 
U.S.S.R. 


1954 Output of Major Industrial Commodities. On January 21, 1955, the Central 
Statistical Administration of the U.S.S.R. published its usual annual plan ful- 
fillment report in the form of percentages that make it possible to calculate the 
actual output of major items. The following table gives data on these items for 
1954 and for 1950 and the 1955 Plan, which are, respectively, the base year and 
the final target of the current five-year plan. 


Commodity Unit 1950 1954 1955 Plan 
Coal million of metric tons 260 344 370 
Petroleum 37.8 59.5 70 
Pig Iron ” ” ” ? 19.3 29.8 34 
Steel 27.3 41.0 44 
Electric power million kilowatt-hours 90.3 145 165 


The Donets Basin continues to account for about one-third of the total coal 
output with about 120 million tons, followed by the Kuznets Basin (50 million 
tons), the Moscow lignite basin (47.5 million tons), the Urals basin (45 million 
tons) and Karaganda (24 million tons). 

In petroleum, the chief development has been the continued rise of production 
in the so-called Second Baku area between the Volga and the Urals. In 1954, the 
Second Baku accounted for about one-half of the total Soviet oil output, with the 
Bashkir fields leading with about 13 million tons. The Bashkirskaya ASSR is 
expected in 1955 to surpass Baku, where production has stayed around 15-16 
million tons since 1950. With many onshore wells approaching exhaustion, about 
25 percent of Baku’s current output comes from offshore wells developed largely 
since 1950. 

Because of the favorable conditions for pig iron production (proximity of 
coking coal and iron ore), the Ukraine continues to produce about one-half of the 
Soviet total or 14.8 million tons, with the rest produced largely in the Urals 
and the Kuznets Basin. 

In steel, however, the Ukraine produced only 15.2 million tons, or 37 percent 
of total Soviet output, most of the steel now being produced in the new steel 
centers of the Urals and further east. 

Of the new hydroelectric stations Ust’-Kamenogorsk and Gyumush were re- 
ported completed in 1953, Mingechaur and Molotov in 1954, Scheduled for 1955 
completion are Kuybyshev and Gor’kiy, and for 1956 Stalingrad, Novosibirsk, 
Irkutsk, and Kakhovka. 


Population of Major Cities. Redistricting data published in connection with the 
1955 elections to the Supreme Soviets of the Republics of the Soviet Union have 
provided a basis for new population estimates. The population of major Soviet 
cities, relating presumably to 1954, follows: 


=a 
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i i (+) 
Name of City Population of Rives 
Moscow 5,250,000 50,000 
Leningrad 3,150,000 50,000 
Gor’kiy 900,000 50,000 
Kiev 900,000 50,000 
Baku 890,000 5,000 
Khar’kov 850,000 50,000 
Novosibirsk 750,000 50,000 
Sverdlovsk 750,000 50,000 
Kuybyshev 750,000 50,000 
Tashkent 615,000 7,500 
Odessa 600,000 50,000 
Omsk 600 ,000 50,000 
Rostov-na-Donu 600,000 50,000 
Saratov 600,000 50,000 
Stalino 600,000 50,000 
Chelyabinsk 600,000 50,000 
Tbilisi (Tiflis) 580,000 5,000 
Kazan’ 550,000 50,000 
Riga 530,000 5,000 
Dnepropetrovsk 500,000 50,000 
Molotov 450,000 50,000 
Stalingrad 450,000 50,000 
Karaganda 440,000 10,000 
Minsk 420,000 10,000 
L’vov 400,000 50,000 
Zaporozh’ye 400,000 50,000 


Recent Railroad Construction. In November 1954, the Soviet press announced 
completion of part of the controversial Baykal-Amur railroad, the westemmost 
section of about 450 miles from Tayshet on the Trans-Siberian Railroad to 
Ust’-Kut at the head of navigation on the Lena. The news reports do not indicate 
that construction is continuing on the rest of the Baykal-Amur line. 


CHINA 
Preliminary 1954 Production Figures. Preliminary figures (in million metric 


tons) on 1954 pig iron and steel production for all of China and for Manchuria 
indicate: 


1952 1954 1957 Plan 
Pig Iron 
All China 1.87 3.05 no data 
Manchuria 1.06 1.8 no data 
Steel 
All China 1.34 2.15 5 .4-6.0 
Manchuria no data 1.8 no data 


Fulfillment of the five-year plan goal for steel will depend largely on the com 
struction of two new metallurgical centers, Shih-hui-yao,* on the Yangtze Rivet 
southeast of Hankow, and at Pao-t’ou in Inner Mongolia. 


The 1953 Census. The census places the mainland population as of 
June 30, 1953 at 582,603,417, of whom 574,205,940 persons were enumerated 


* Also called Huang-shih-shih. 
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directly and the rest ‘‘indirectly’’. The annual rate of increase was put at 20 per 
thousand, with a birth rate of 37 per thousand and a death mate of 17 per thousand. 
The urban population is 77,257,282, or 13.3 percent. Ethnically, the population 
(in millions of persons) is broken down as follows: 


Chinese 546.3 


Chuang 6.6 (a Thai group living chiefly in Kwangsi) 

Uigur 3.6 (a Turkic group living chiefly in Sinkiang) 

Hui 3.6 (Chinese Moslems living chiefly in Northwest China) 

Yi 3.3 (also called Lolo; a Tibeto-Burman group living chiefly in 
Sikang and Yuman) 

Tibetan 2.8 

Miao 2.5 (West Hunan and East Kweichow) 

Manchu 2.4 

Mongolian 1.5 

Puyi 1.2. (also called Chungchia, in southwest Kweichow) 

Korean 1.1 (chiefly in Kirin province) 

Others 6.7 


The census report listed the population of only the three cities under the Central 
Government: Peiping, Tientsin, Shanghai. The following table of major cities 
includes these three and others for which the population has been estimated by 
the election district method or for which scattered figures have been found: 


Shanghai 6,204,417 Ch’ang-ch’un 800,000 
Peiping 2,768,149 Sian 760,000 
Tientsin 2,693,831 Tsinan 700,000 
Mukden 2,213,000 T’ai-yuan 700,000 
Chungking 1,620,000 Fu-shun 700,000 
Canton 1,600,000 Ch’eng-tu 700,000 
Wu-han (Hankow, An-shan 600,000 

Han-yang, & Ch’ang-sha 500,000 

Wu-ch’ang) 1,500,000 Hangchow 500,000 
Harbin 1,200,000 K’un-ming 500,000 
Dairen-Port Arthur Pen-ch’i 500,000 

Arthur 1,200,000 T’ang-shan 500,000 
Nanking 1,100,000 Wu-hsi 500,000 
Tsingtao 900,000 


(Note: For cities estimated on the basis of election districts to the 
nearest 100,000, the margin of error is plus or minus 50,000.) 


Recent Rail Construction. Perhaps the most spectacular project is the impending 
completion of a new railroad joining the Soviet Union and China across Mongolia. 
This line, proceeding generally in a NW-SE direction, links Ulan Bator, the 
capital of Mongolia, and Chi-ning, an Inner Mongolian town on the Peiping-Pao-t’ou 
railroad. When completed later this year, the new railroad will shorten by 
about 700 miles the rail distance between China proper and the western part of the 
Soviet Union. Previously the only rail link passed through Manchuria. The 
Chinese section of the Chi-ning-Ulan Bator line was completed early this year 
and the Mongolian section will be ready shortly. 


An even greater, though longer-range project is the construction of the railroad 
linking Lan-chou, the capital of Kansu, and Alma-Ata, the capital of the 
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Kazakh S.S.R., across Central Asia. Construction on this line began from the 
Lan-chou end in October 1952. The construction goal set for 1957 (the end of the 
current five-year plan) is Yu-men, the newly developed petroleum center 450 ait- 
miles northwest of Lan-chou. By the end of 1954, the construction workers had 
reached the town of Wu-wei, 140 miles north-northwest of Lan-chou. 


Other railroad construction currently under way includes the Ch’eng-tu--Pao-chi 
railroad, linking the Chungking-Ch’eng-tu line and the east-west Lunghai railroad, 
Railroads on which construction is due to start this year include the Pao-t’ov 
Lan-chou line, paralleling the upper Yellow River, and the Nei-chiang-K” un-ming 
line, joining the Chungking-Ch’eng-tu line with the capital of Yunnan province. 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Division was held at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on November 18-20. The program lists 17 papers in fow 
half-day sessions, one session being devoted to a symposium on North Carolina 
Joseph A. Russell, President of the Association, delivered the banquet address 
on the subject ‘The Geography of Cost and Industrial Location.’’ 

At the business session, the Division considered Committee reports and 
elected officers for 1955. After the Annual Meeting of the Association in April, 
the officers will be: Rayburn W. Johnson, Interim Chairman; Henry F. Becker, 
Vice Chairman; David G. Basile, Secretary; and, William H. Pierson, Treasurer. 

The Division also approved preparation of an official yearbook, to be printed 
some years hence, replacing the present informal Memorandum Folio, changed the 
terms of biennially elected officers to terminate with the anmal meetings of the 
Association, provided for an interim chairman pending the recovery of 
J. Riley Staats who suffered a heart attack, and accepted an invitation to hold 
the 1955 Division meeting at Florida State University in Tallahassee. 


AGENDA FOR BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the AAG will be held on Tuesday, 
April 12, 1955, at 4:30 p.m. in Memphis, Tennessee. Following is the suggested 

- Opening remarks by President Russell 

: Tribute to deceased members 

3. Presentation of Treasurer’s report 

4. Presentation of Secretary’s report 

5. Election of members to Nominating Committee, Honors Committee, 

and Credentials Committee 


Additional items for consideration at the Business Meeting should be sub 
mitted to the Secretary, Burton W. Adkinson, The Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Items other than those on the agenda adopted at the beginning of 
the Annual Business Meeting may be considered only after consent of two-thirds 
of those present. 
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COUNCIL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
Washington, D.C. 
February 5, 1955 


The Executive Committee of the Council took the following actions at its 
February 5 meeting: 

1. Set the dates for Council meetings at Memphis during the 51st Annual 
Meeting. The 1955 Council will meet on Sunday, April 10. The 1956 Council will 
meet Tuesday, April 13, at 7:30 p.m., and, if necessary, on Wednesday, April 14. 

2. The Secretary was instructed to present a summary of the annual report on 
the status and activities of the Association at the business meeting. 

3. Named Quam, Adkinson, and Lemons members of a committee to make 
recommendations conceming the future location and staffing of the Central Office, 
consequent upon the departure of Mrs. Petshek from Washington. 

4, Requested the Publications Committee to present a recommendation to the 
Council on April 10 with reference to reviews in the Annals and the method of 
handling them. 

5. Authorized the editor of The Professional Geographer to expend not more 
than $250 in Varityping the next six issues of the publication, and recommended 
that new or significantly revised textbooks be included in announcements of new 
publications. 

6. Decided not to bind additional copies of American Geography: Inventory and 
Prospect at this time. It was noted that some Geography Departments are present- 
ing copies of this publication to recipients of the Ph. D. degree. 

7. Established three-year terms for editots, with no limit on reappointment. 
The term of the editor of The Professional Geographer began in April 1954; that 
of the editor of the Annals will begin in April 1955. 

8 Appointed H. H. McCarty and Guido Weigend to the Annals Editorial Board 
replacing Stephen B. Jones and Clyde F. Kohn, whose terms expired. 

9. Decided to publish a new directory containing full membership information 
at a cost not to exceed $2,000, and requested the Chairman of the Middle Atlantic 
Division to set up a working committee for this purpose. 

10. Established a price of 10 cents per copy for bulk orders of A Career In 
Geography. 

1l. Instructed the Central Office to enclose with ballots for elective officers 
a notice requesting members to submit recommendations to the next nominating 
committee. 

12. Instructed the Central Office to mail annual dues notices in November, 
before the beginning of the fiscal year, instead of in January after the year has 
begun. 

13. Endorsed the Treasurer’s request that committee chairmen and others 
submit promptly any items that should be considered in preparing the 1955-56 
budget. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE ANNALS 


With this report, I am concluding my official duties after having completed a 
seven-year term. I have agreed to see the March 1955 issue through the press, 
I shall, of course, continue to give such assistance to the new incumbent as he 
may desire until all details of transfer have been worked out. The transfer of 
duties is well under way and the new editor, Dr. Walter M. Kollmorgen, will take 
over with the June 1955 issue. 


The following. items with appropriate recommendations, are presented for the 
specific consideration of the Council: 


A. Cost of publication. 


1, 


An 8% over-all increase in costs went into effect with the December 1954 
issue. This is the second successive increase in like amount during the 
past year. The editor was not informed of the increase until shortly before 
the completion of the December issue. While prices, even with this latest 
increase, seem not to be seriously out of line, it is believed that careful 
consideration should be given to the whole matter of costs in the near 
future. 

Total cost of publication of Vol. XLXV (1954) was $7406.78. This is 
$93.22 below budget request as stated in the last Editor’s report. On the 
other hand, the cost was $906.78 above the budget figure approved at the 
Council’s April 1954 meeting. A supplementary appropriation of $1500 was 
gtanted on request of the editor at an executive committee meeting in 
the Fall. 

A small fraction of the total cost has been or will be recovered through 
the sale of reprints. The amount involved cannot here be specified for the 
reason that the accounting for reprints is handled by the Central Office. 

Costs per issue for the volume were as follows: 


Issue Reprints Toul 
March $1935.20 $226.15 $2161.35 
June 1852.50 212.65 2065.15 
Se ptember 1270.95 127.08 1398.03 
December 1532.59 249.66 1782.25 
$6591.24 $815.24 $7406.78 


During the past year, the Publications Committee has revised the 
schedule of reprint charges. The new charges have been altered by the 
editor to accord with the recently imposed 8% increase. They will go into 
effect when the new editor takes over full charge of the Annals. 


B. Editorial Board. 

The Editorial Board has functioned more effectively this year than ever 
before. 

Messrs. Jones and Kohn retire from the Board. The editor wishes to thank 
them for their extremely valuable aid. They are the last of the members of 
the original Board. Their work for the good of the Annals has been 
extremely thorough. 
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3. Action on manuscripts received (Dece 16, 1953-Dec. 15, 1954) is recorded 
in the following table. Figures for past years are included for comparison. 


1954 1953 1952 1951 


Total papers submitted 31 44 31 29 
Accepted unanimously 10 12 9 7 
Rejected unanimously 12 16 11 12 
Accepted by majority 2 8 8 7 
Rejected by majority 7 8 3 3 
Withdrawn by author 2 0 0 0 
In process (Dec. 15, 1954) 6 0 0 0 
Total papers 31 44 31 29 
Number accepted (12) 20 17 14 


It should be pointed out that the large number of papers ‘‘in process’’ 
results from the fact that the papers arrived only in late November or early 
December. 

4. Papers now accepted are sufficient to fill available space in the March, 
June, and September issues. 


. Relations with the printer. Mr. George M. Houck, Manager of the Business 


Press, has continued to be thoroughly cooperative. He has given most careful 
consideration to all matters pertaining to the production of the Annals. 


. Abstracts of the 1951 meetings. It has been agreed that abstracts of papers 


presented at the Memphis meeting shall be published in the June issue of 
the Annals. 


. Editor’s financial statement. The editor’s financial statement for the period 


Dec. 16, 1953 through Dec. 15, 1954 is appended. 


. Recommendations. 


1. It is recommended that the Council instruct the Secretary to write express- 
ing the Council’s appreciation of their contribution as members of the 
Editorial Board to Drs. Stephen B. Jones and Clyde F. Kohn. 

2. It is recommended that, with the agreement of the new editor, the Editorial 
Board be continued and that replacements for Drs. Jones and Kohn be 
appointed. 

3. It is recommended that the Publications Committee undertake a study of 
costs of publication during the coming year. In this respect, it should be 
recalled that the Business Press acts as a storage agent for back issues 
and that no direct charge is made for this service. 

4. It is recommended that the Publications Committee be instructed to study 
the possibility of having an assistant editor, for the load has become 
increasingly great with the increased size of the Association. The editor 
can expect no regularly available time for his own research if he is also 
carrying a full-time teaching load. It seems manifestly unfair to ask 
complete submergence of professional research interests when one is 
at best an amateur editor. 

5. It is recommended that the Secretary be instructed to write George M. Houck 
expressing the Association’s appreciation of his attention to the needs of 
the editor’s office during the past year. 
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6. It is recommended that steps be taken to improve communications between 
the editors of the Professional Geographer and the Annals on the one hand 
and the Program Committee on the other. In the past, the Program Com- 
mittee has not kept the editor of the Annals sufficiently well-informed of 
plans to allow for printing deadlines. If abstracts and/or program are to 
appear in specified issues of the Annals, certain deadlines must be adhered 
to rigidly. All copy for the March issue of the Annals must be in the hands 
of the printer by January 10; June issue, April 10; September issue, July 10; 
and December issue, October 10. These are latest dates; one week or 
even two ahead of these dates would be much more satisfactory both to 
the editor and the printer. 

7. Recommendations for budget for Volume XLV (1955) are as follows: 

a. For editor’s office - ----- $ 200.00 
For publication of the Annals ------—- 8000.00 


I should like, at this time, to thank the present Council, as the representative 
of the whole Association, for the privilege of having been allowed to serve as 
editor during the past seven years. The experience has been an extremely valu 
able one to me. 


Editor’s Financial Statement 
December 15, 1953 - December 31, 1954 


Receipts: 
Disbursements: 


Postage, express, supplies, etc. . . . . . $ 68.09 
Student assistance, 
170 hours at .60 perhour . . . . . . . 102.00 


Henry M. Kendall 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE PROFESSIONAL GEOGRAPHER 


The first three issues of the bimonthly Professional Geographer were edited 
by Arch C. Gerlach, to whom the Association is deeply indebted for three excellent 
volumes of this periodical. The present editor is further indebted to Dr. Gerlach 
for his generous and expert guidance in making the transition and his unfailing 
willingness to hel p in any capacity. 

Prof. Leslie Hewes has graciously agreed to carry on the collection and 
listing of thesis titles as a semiannual feature that has been widely commended. 
By direction of the Council there have been included this year titles of theses 
submitted to departments other than geography that give promise of making an 
outstanding contribution to geography. 

The ‘Professional Notes’’ section has been continued, with fourteen 
articles dealing principally with the methods, techniques or tools of geography, 
or with the Association and its activities. 

The average size of the six issues was 47 pages, of which an average of four 
and one-third were devoted to paid advertising and one page to the advertising of 
Association publications. Receipts of $988.32 from fourteen publishers and 
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$353.78 from subscribers reduced the cost of the Professional Geographer to a 
net $1,039.99. The Association appreciates the support of advertisers, and 
extends special thanks to Denoyer-Geppert, Rand McNally and the A. J. Nystrom 
Company. The editor wishes to extend the thanks of the Association also to 
Mrs. Evelyn Petshek of the AAG Central Office and to Sauls Lithograph for their 
continued fine work in preparing and reproducing copy on schedule, and to the 
contributors for their good-namred acceptance of editorial suggestion. 


Meredith F. Burrill 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


During the calendar year 1954, the Credentials Committee considered 29 cases 
referred to it for determination of qualifications for full membership or associate 
membership, approving 15 for full membership and 14 for associate membership. 


Richard N. Hall, Chairman 
NATIONAL ATLAS COMMITTEE 


The Committee on the National Atlas, being set up by the National Research 
Council, has made no formal report to the Association. However, since its work 
is a matter of interest to the profession it may be reported that the Committee has 
developed tentative recommendations on standards for maps suitable for inclusion 
in a loose-leaf atlas with a sheet size of 16 by 22 inches. Further announcements 
on this subject will be made from time to time. 


COMMITTEE ON CARTOGRAPHY 


The Committee has arranged for an informal discussion group on cartography 
at the Memphis meetings. The discussion will start with short reports on: (1) new 
cartographic materials, (2) status of the special map publication by the AAG, and 
(3) status of the National Atlas Program. Discussion need not be limited to these 
topics and it is expected that a large group of cartographers will participate. 

The Committee is now in the process of formulating plans for a special car- 
tography issue of the Professional Geographer. Some material has already been 
received for this issue but more discussion and planning needs to be done. The 
Committee will welcome new ideas for discussion groups and suggestions for 
improving the quality of the cartography issue of the Professional Geographer. 
Plan to attend the open meeting of the Committee at Memphis and make your 
wishes known. 

George F. Jenks, Chairman 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


There have been during the fiscal year no surplus funds beyond current or 
anticipated expenses and accordingly there have been no new investments. 

At the beginning of the year, we held 35 shares of $1.40 dividend preference 
common stock of Public Service Gas and Electric Company which carried con- 
version privilege into common stock on a share for share basis until June 30, 1954, 
and then on a declining ratio until June 30, 1960, when the privilege expires. 
On decision of the Finance Committee, the conversion to common stock was made 
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prior to June 30, 1954. 

It was decided early in the year that the list of securities held by the 
Association should be subjected to a careful analysis. Accordingly, the list was 
submitted for examination to the Committee’s consultant, John M. Wenner, of 
Daniel F. Rice and Company, Chicago, to a Senior Vice President of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, and to a security analyst with one of the larger 
New York investment houses. It was gratifying to receive from the three sources 
general agreement that our funds are conservatively invested and that the issues 
represented in our list are of suitable quality for our purpose. Certain suggestions 
were made on possible changes in individual holdings which must receive further 
consideration by the members of the Committee. Also, from one source, at least, 
there was the suggestion that our ratio of common stocks to bonds might be 
raised somewhat. The suggestion is being submitted to the Finance Committee 
for study and appropriate action. Any decision will be difficult in view of the 
recent behavior of the stock market. 

John E. Orchard, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 


The AAG Committee on the Geography of the Americas for the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History met in open session at the Philadelphia meeting 
of the Association and presented the initial plans for the development of the 
project before the Association and representatives of the PAIGH. 

As a result of the Philadelphia meeting initial plans have been made and 
materials have been collected for the introductory volume of the series. The 
Committee has space on the program of the Memphis meeting to present the plan 
which, if accepted in principle, may be expanded and prepared for presentation at 
the Mexico City meeting of the PAIGH next summer. 

John H. Garland, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH FUNDS 


During 1954, the Committee on International Fellowships and Research Funds 
has actively disseminated information on overseas travel, study and research 
opportunities for geographers through: (1) publication in the July 1954 issue of 
the Professional Geographer of directly comparable information on many of the 
principal sources of funds available to geographers, with emphasis on foundations 
and funds that provide considerable assistance; (2) announcements in the Profes- 
sional Geographer of additional sources or changes in the scope or requirements 
for grants; and, (3) answering written or oral requests for information by individuals. 

The Committee is compiling a report on additional sources for publication in 
the Professional Geographer. The actively growing file of information is avail- 
able to geographers at any time through correspondence. It should be noted, 
however, that the function of the Committee is to call attention to sources of 
funds that might otherwise be overlooked and to facilitate comparison of scope, 
stipulations, and limitations. Interested geographers can thus more readily 
decide which sources of funds they may wish to investigate further. The Com- 
mittee cannot act as an intermediary to help geographers secure approval of 
applications for funds and should not be requested to do so. 

Donald J. Patton, Chairman 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Nominating Committee was published in the January issue. 
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AIR FORCE ROTC COMMITTEE 


The Air Force ROTC Committee has continued to function in an informal 
advisory capacity. A memorandum summarizing the Committee’s work up to 
October 15, 1954 can be had from the Chairman upon request. 

The material which is being taught in the ROTC program, which is closely 
allied to the field of Geography, is a 10-contact hour unit on “Fundamentals of 
Global Geography’’ on a freshman level and a 45-contact hour unit on “Military 
Aspects of World Political Geography” on a senior level. For the first unit two 
years ago, the Committee made suggestions for a volume of readings, which is 
now being used. A-small atlas was also suggested and this has been attractively 
printed. At the suggestion of the Committee, the Air University contracted with 
Hallock F. Raup to prepare a suitable text with an approach consonant with 
Air Force objectives. The manuscript is now being reviewed at appropriate levels 
in the Air Force. ; 

The same pattern was suggested for the senior level unit and a set of readings 
were assembled and reviewed by the Committee. For varied reasons, not all of the 
suggestions of the Committee could be or were followed in its revision. There 
has been a delay in the printing of this volume of readings, though it is expected 
to be published shortly. Headquarters AF ROTC is now considering a suggestion 
by the Committee that some geographer or group of geographers be asked to prepare 
a suitable text to supplant the present series of readings some time in the future. 

The Committee recognizes that a text does not make a course, and continues 
to urge geographers on campuses where there are AF ROTC detachments, to help 
in the in-service training of teachers during the school year, and at the summer 
workshops. 

Major Robert E. Schowalter at Headquarters, AF ROTC, a member of the AAG, 
who has been instrumental in following up the recommendations of the Committee 
has been recently reassigned to Lowry Air Force Base in Colorado. The Com- 
mittee wishes to express its appreciation to Major Schowalter. 

It is expected that the personnel at the Headquarters, AF ROTC will continue 
to call upon the AAG Committee for suggestions and advice. In July of 1954, 
M. K. Deichelmann, Brigadier General, USAF, Commandant, Headquarters AF 
ROTC, wrote to the individual members of the Committee as follows: 

‘On behalf of myself and my staff I wish to express our sincere appreci- 
ation for the time and effort which you and your colleagues on the AFROTC 
Committee of the Association of American Geographers have so generously 
given in planning, organizing, and reviewing the Air Science IV text, ‘Military 
Aspects of World Political Geography.’ Your advice and helpful guidance have 
been invaluable factors in the successful completion of this project, without 
which the textbook would not be in the completed form in which it stands. 

Please accept my warmest personal thanks for the contributions you have 
made to the United States Air Force and its ROTC program.” 

The Committee will hold an open discussion session at the Annual Meeting 
in Memphis. 

Shannon McCune, Chairman 


RESEARCH GRANTS COMMITTEE 


The exhaustion of funds precluded activity on the part of the Committee 
during 1954. Despite general knowledge of the situation, four requests for research 
gfants were received early in the year. 

One request sought funds to finance thesis research, another to help defray 
costs of publication. A third was only an informal inquiry, and the fourth asked 
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support for foreign field research. The latter two appeared to be unquestionably 
of the kind found supportable in the past by Association grants. 
Since these requests were not renewed for 1955 and no new projects have been 
submitted, ‘there are no award recommendations to be made by the Committee, 
However, it is recommended by the retiring chairman that continuing publicity 
be given to the availability of funds and the manner of their awarding. 
Fred Kniffen, Chairman 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


The large number of items considered by the Publications Committee in 1954 
includes selection of new editors for the Annals and the Professional Geographer, 
three-year terms for editors, revision of reprint charges, assistance for editor of 
the Annals, varityping of the Professional Geographer, cartography and other 
special issues of the Professional Geographer, and feasibility of a new “sheet 
map”’ publication. A concrete proposal on the last item is expected to be offered 
during the coming year. Action on the other items has been reported in the 
Professional Geographer. 

The Committee calls attention to the debt owed by the Association to retiring 
editors Arch C. Gerlach and Henry M. Kendall, to those who contributed to 
American Geography: Inventory and Prospect, and w editors Preston E. James 
and Clarence F. Jones who saw that volume through to final publication. 

The Committee recommends that in the coming year the Association review 
its publication program, with attention to function and purpose of existing publi- 
cations as well as the need, desirability and feasibility of additional publications 
or the expansion of the present ones. 

Edward B. Espenshade, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


During 1954, the Committee conducted an extensive membership campaign, 
contacting all college departments in the United States that train geographers. 
The Committee also arranged for a booth at the San Francisco meeting of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers to advertise the Association and its 
activities. 

During the year 32 new full members (not including those raised from associate 
to full status) and 91 new associate members were accepted by the Association. 
Three were reinstated. These figures represent an increment about normal for the 
past several years. 

Albert W. Booth, Chairman 


TRENDS IN TRAINING & PLACEMENT OF GEOGRAPHERS COMMITTEE 


This Committee was appointed to study the nature of the growth of the geo- 
graphic profession that has taken place during the post World War II period. The 
expansion of employment in education, government, and in applied geography 
taises questions concerning the training of geographers to meet increasingly wide 
responsibilities. It is hoped that the results of the work of the Committee will 
provide a profession-wide basis for projecting the opportunities open to geo 
graphers, and some indication of the trends, if any, in the training believed to be 
useful in preparing students for professional work. 

The Committee compiled a bibliography and developed an appropriate question- 
naire that was mailed to more than 300 geography departments. It is recommended 
that the Committee be continued to evaluate the returned questionnaires, assemble 
additional information, and prepare conclusions and recommendations. 
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Membership of the Committee includes, in addition to those listed 
in the July issue of the Professional Geographer, Merle  Prunty, 
Vincent Throop, George Deasy, Joseph Spencer, Robert Glendinning, and 
&. Donald Hudson. 

Joseph A. Russell, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The Committee on Political Geography continues to solicit and submit articles 
on political geography for publication in The Professional Geographer. 
Ernest Englebert’s article, ‘‘The Contributions of Political Science to the Theory 
and Methodology of Regionalism,’’ was published in the September issue. 
Major Alexander de Seversky will be a member of the panel at a special political 
geography session to be held during the Memphis meetings to discuss the topic 
‘Mackinder in 1955." Other members of the panel will be Arthur Hall, 
Richard Hartshorne, and Alexander Melamid, with Derwent Whittlesey presiding. 

Lewis M. Alexander, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH FUNDS 


This Committee was appointed to find means of increasing the Association’s 
funds which are used to support research, The Committee consists of 
Richard E. Harrison (New York), G. Donald Hudson (University of Washington), 
Edward Espenshade (Northwestern University), and Hoyt Lemons, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. No definite actions have been taken by the 
Committee, although a number of possibilities have been considered. 

Continuation of the Committee is recommended. 

Joseph A. Russell, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON GEOGRAPHERS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Committee on Geographers in National Defense recommends that its 
scope be broadened to include all Government service, restating its coverage to 
include employment trends, changing requirements, Civil Service directives, 
extension of use of geographers, experimentation and development of research 
techniques and methods, and Association action programs directed toward re- 
lations of geographers to the Government. is report contains material of value 
that did not lend itself to summarization, and will therefore be published in full 
in the next issue. Ed. 

Lester E. Trueblood, Chairman 
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THESIS TITLES 


Thesis titles are published in the March and November issues 
of The Professional Geographer. Titles should be submitted 
to Leslie Hewes, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, 
Nebraska, by February 1 and October 1, respectively. 


Ph.D. Dissertations Completed 


BINGHAM, Edgar ‘‘Land Utilization in the New and Watauga River Basins of 
North Carolina.’’ Ohio State University, December 1954.* To be published 
in Official Abstracts of O.S.U. 

CHAPMAN, Albert S. ‘‘The Functional Pattern of Freight Traffic in Turkey.” 
Northwestern University, March 1954. 

CLASSEN, Harold Arthur ‘‘A Geographic Study of Power Development in the 
Niobrara Basin, with Emphasis on Hydroelectric Power.’’ University of 
Nebraska, February 1955.* Dissertation abstract and dissertation microfilmed. 

EIDT, Robert C. “Land Utilization in the Highland Basins of the Cordillera 
Oriental of Colombia.’’ University of California, Los Angeles, August 1954.* 

GOODMAN, Marjorie Smith ‘‘The Aerial Photographic Identification of Farm 
Crops in Northern Illinois.’ Northwestern University, 1954.* Microfilmed. 

JACOBSON, Daniel ‘‘Koasati Culture Changes.’’ Louisiana State University, 
May 1954. 

KUSCH, Monica H. ‘Zion, Illinois, an Attempt at a Theocratic City.’’ University 
of California, Los Angeles, September 1954.* 

McINTIRE, William G. “Prehistoric Settlements of Coastal Louisiana.”’ 
Louisiana State University, May 1954. 

NATUNEWICZ, Henry ‘‘Political Geography of the Colony and State of Connecti- 
cut.” Teachers College: Columbia University, March 1954.* Abstract 
published in Teachers College Record. Dissertation microfilmed. 

PATTEN, George Phillip ‘‘The Agriculmral Land Use and Farming Practices in 
the Managua Region of Nicaragua.’’ Northwestern University, August 1954. 

RICHARDS, J. Howard ‘Land Use and Settlement Patterns on the Fringe of the 
Shield in Southern Ontario.’’ University of Toronto, 1954.* An article will 
be published in the Canadian Geographer. 

STANLEY, Raymond W. ‘Political Geography of the Yuma Border District.” 
University of California, Los Angeles, June 1954.* 

STOKES, George A. ‘‘Lumbering in Southwest Louisiana: A Study of the Industry 
as a Cultural-Geographic Factor.’’ Louisiana State University, May 1954. 

ZOBLER, Leonard ‘“Man-Land Relations in Salem County, N.J., A Study in 
Quantitative Geographic Regionalization.’’ Columbia University, 1953.* 
Columbia University Abstracts of Dissertations. Dissertation abstract and 
dissertation microfilmed. 


* Available for inter-library loan. 
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Ph.D. Dissertations in Process 


BERGMAN, John F. ‘The Culture History of Cacao in Middle America.’’ Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

BUFORD, Joseph C. “Regional Geography of Little Egypt, Southern Illinois.’’ 
University of Califomia, Los Angeles. 

DIFFENDERFER, N. R. ‘‘Geography of Fruit Growing in the Cumberland Valley.”’ 
University of Nebraska. ; 

HAGLUND, Donn K. “The Economic Geography of the Godthaab District, 
Greenland.’’ University of Pennsylvania. 

HENDERSON, David A. ‘‘Modernization of Industry and Agriculture in Sonora, 
Mexico.’’ University of California, Los Angeles. 

LAMB, Robert B. ‘‘Rise and Decline of the Mule in Agriculture in the Southern 
United States.’’ University of California, Los Angeles. 

MERRILL, Curtis L. ‘'The Problem of Relocating Aklavik (N. W. Terr.).’’ Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

NEWCOMB, Robert M. ‘‘The Culture History of Spices in Southern India.’’ Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

POTVIN, Georges C. ‘‘Settlement Patterns in the Gaspe Peninsula.” University 
of Toronto. 

REEDS, Lloyd George ‘‘The Agricultural Geography of Southern Ontario.’’ 
University of Toronto. 

SMITH, Herbert Alfred ‘‘The Holland Marsh--A Geographic Study.’’ University 
of Toronto. 

TAYYEB, A. ‘“‘A Political Geography of Pakistan.” University of Toronto. 

WAKE, William H. ‘‘Role of Transportation in Agricultural Change in Madhya 
Pradesh, India.’’ University of California, Los Angeles. 

WOOD, Harold Arthur ‘Department du Nord, Haiti: A Study of Land Utilization 
and Settlement.’’ University of Toronto. 


Masters’ Theses Completed 


BABCOCK, Harold Earl ‘'The Historical Geography of Devils Lake, North Dakota.”’ 
University of Washington, June 1953.* 

CHUN, Paul M. P. ‘“‘Sequent Occupance in Waihee Valley, Oahu.’’ University 
of Hawaii, 1954. 

JENSEN, Thomas A. ‘‘Palm Springs, California, Its Evolution and Function.’ 
University of California, Los Angeles, August 1954. 

LEVINE, Sydney ‘‘The Development of an Economic Functional Classification 
of Cities, with Examples from California.’’ University of California, 
Los Angeles, June 1954. 

LUDWIG, Armin K. ‘“‘Land Utilization in the Fort Wayne Spillway.” Michigan 
State College, December 1954. 

WARKENTIN, John Henry ‘‘Geography of the Dauphin Area, Manitoba.’ Uni- 
versity of Toronto, June 1954. 

WILLS, Harry W. ‘Corporate Agriculture in the San Joaquin Valley, California.’ 
University of California, Los Angeles, September 1953. 


* Available for inter-library loan. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR OVERSEAS TEACHING 1955-56 


There are openings for two geographers, an instructor and an assistant pro- 
fessor, in the University of Maryland’s Overseas Program - Europe, North Africa 
and the Near East, and for one instructor in the North Atlantic Program - New- 
foundland, Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland. 

Preference will be given to applicants with Ph. D. and some university teach- 
ing experience. For the North Atlantic Program applicants must be prepared to 
teach beginning courses in one of the following fields: economics, political 
science, history, sociology, English, French, or German. The minimum monthly 
salary is: instructor (North Atlantic), $450; instructor (Overseas), $400; assistant 
professor (Overseas), $480. Contracts are for ten months, usually beginning 
September 1. Appointees will report at College Park, Md., not later than 
August 25-29. The term ends May 24, 1956, leaving one month with pay available 
for travel. Summer appointments in conjunction with an annual appointment are 
possible if there is sufficient demand. Contracts are renewable for a second year. 

There are four terms of eight weeks, with brief intervals between, plus a 
Christmas vacation. Classes are in the evening. The terms will probably have to 
be taught at two or more different centers. Most of these centers are in Germany, 
Great Britain, and France; others as far away as Morocco or Tripoli. The teacher 
must be willing to go wherever he is needed within the program area. 

The military provide Bachelor Officers Quarters (B.O.Q.) at low cost, and 
extend P. X. and officers’ club privileges. No official arrangement is made for 
billeting wives. In many Overseas Program centers there are billets for married 
couples and every effort is made to provide such a billet, but if this proves 
impossible, housing for himself and his wife becomes the personal responsibility 
of the teacher. Teachers with young children must find their own family quarters 
on the local economy. It is practically impossible for a teacher to rotate from 
base to base with a family, and during some term or terms it might be necessary 
to leave the family behind. In the North Atlantic Program dependents cannot 
accompany the teacher. 

The University pays transportation and travel expenses of the teacher from 
College Park to Rhein-Main, Germany, via Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS). Transportation from base to base is also provided. The family may not 
travel by MATS, and the University does not assume any expense for the trans- 
portation of wives and children. If the teacher wishes to travel to Europe by any 
other means than MATS he must do so at his own expense. It will be possible to 
make arrangements to leave early, so as to do some travelling or field work before 
September. 

Applicants should submit a full curriculum vitae, transcripts of graduate work, 
and names and addresses of at least three references to: 

Dr. William Van Royen 

Head, Department of Geography 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 
and mention whether a personal interview can be arranged at College Park or 
during the AAG meetings in Memphis, Tennessee. 
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NEW JERSEY ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


The New Jersey Academy of Science held its first annual meeting at Chester 
on January 29, 1955. It has a geography and geology section at which three 
papers were read in addition to the presidential address by Roger H. Charlier, who 
is also chairman of the section. A spring meeting of the section will probably be 
held jointly with the anthropology section. The new Academy is considering 
publication of a bulletin. 


JOHNS HOPKINS POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 


The Isaiah Bowman: Department of Geography, Johns Hopkins University, is 
offering a Postdoctoral Fellowship for the academic year 1955-56. This Fellowship 
carries a stipend of $4,000. Applicants may be in any field of geography. Address 
applications to: The Chairman, The Isaiah Bowman Department of Geography, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Applications should 
include references, examples of written work - published and unpublished, and an 
extensive statement of the Fellow’s scholarly goals for the year and in the field 


of geography. 
NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC REGISTER 1955 


The National Science Foundation has taken over the functions of the National 
Scientific Register. The purpose of the National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel is twofold: first, to have a source of manpower in all disci- 
plines of science readily available in case of a national emergency; second, to 
acquire statistics and information to be used in the training and direction of our 
youth. To accomplish this, questionnaires were sent to all scientific and techni- 
cal personnel in 1951 and again in 1953-54. 

In the 1951 register, certain professional societies assisted in the taking of 
the register by supplying lists of members and the data were compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the National Science Foundation. The fourth 
report in the 1951 series, ‘Manpower Resources in the Earth Sciences” has just 
been released by the U. S. Government Printing Office - price 45 cents. 

The 1953 questionnaires were handled by the nine participating societies 
operating the Register projects, financed by grants from the National Science 
Foundation, which directed the preparation of the Register. A complete analysis 
will be done by the Foundation for this series. 

Neither the 1951 nor the 1953 Earth Science questionnaire contained any 
geography specialty numbers, a serious omisson that has been remedied after 
consultation with officers of the Association of American Geographers. 

The American Geological Institute will send questionnaires w members of 
the Association of American Geographers some time in the spring, with an ex- 
planatory letter on the Association’s letterhead, and plans to publish the material 
in a directory of earth scientists. 


INTERNATIONAL ARID LANDS MEET.INGS 


The published program for the International Arid Lands Meetings in 
Albuquerque and Socorro, New Mexico on April 26 to May 4, 1955, gives the 
details of the Conference of which the general plan was announced in the July 
Professional Geographer. 

The Symposium, on April 26-29, instead of April 27-28 as previously announced, 
is open to attendance and discussion by anyone interested. The opening evening 
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lecture by Homer L. Shantz will be followed by four half-day technical sessions 
for each of which basic questions are posed. Representatives of two scientific 
disciplines will each give a half-hour paper, followed by ten minute discussions 
by five other authorities and about forty-five minutes of discussion from the floor. 
The four general topics are: Variability and Predictability of Water Supply in 
Arid Regions, Better Use of Present Resources, Prospects for Additional Water 
Sources, and Better Adaptation of Plants and Animals to Arid Conditions. Evening 
lectures by Charles E. Kellogg on April 27 and B. T. Dickson on April 28, together 
with the opening lecture, will review in broad outline the background and future of 
arid land research. The final day of the Symposium will be devoted to discussion 
group sessions and a special symposium on Problems of the Upper Rio Grande, 

The Field Trip (limited to the first 222 who apply) will leave Albuquerque on 
April 30, proceed to El Paso via the Estancia Valley and White Sands, and return 
the next day by way of the Rio Grande Valley. For details and arrangements write: 
Dr. J. Linton Gardner, P.O. Box 127, State College, New Mexico. 

A small invited group of experts will participate in a three-day conference at 
Socorro following the field trip, with the idea of working out specific recommen- 
dations for research and development. 

Requests for housing should be addressed to the International Arid Lands 
Meetings Housing Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
All registration for the Symposium is by mail, in advance, without fee. Forms 
and further information may be obtained from the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


THE NATURE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Richard Hartshorne 


Copies of the 4th edition may be obtained from the 
Central Office of the AAG, The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. The price is $2.00 plus 20¢ 
for handling in the United States, and 25¢ for handling 
in other countries. 


In order to aid students, as in the past, this volume 
is published by the Association and sold at cost, 
with no royalties to the author. 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


A course in Economic Geography has been turned over to the Department of 
Geology and Geography as a permanent part of the offerings in geography. This 
course has been given, for the past fifteen years, by the Department of Economics, 
and was introduced at a time when the university was without a geographer. It is 


a course that has usually had an enrollment of more than 100, and its inclusion in 


the Department of Geology and Geography offerings will raise the total number of 
geography students in that department to more than 250 per year. It will being the 
number of geography courses presented by the department to nine, some of which 
are given alternate years. 

At present George R. Rumney is still the only geographer at the university and 
is solely responsible for all geography courses given. While additions to staff 
are not definitely contemplated for the forthcoming year, there is hope that cir- 
cumstances will permit adding a geographer in the near future. 

Dr. Rumney has been active in the State of Connecticut’s Civil Defense 
training program. The program to date has provided two week-long courses of 
Civil Defense instruction to community leaders, one October 4 - 10, 1954, the 
other January 16 - 22, 1955. State and regional geography have been presented at 
the outset of each course, while local, community geography is a fundamental 
aspect of specific problems studied throughout the program. 

The department’s lone geographer also continues research in two main fields 
of interest--climatology and settlement on the Canadian Shield. 


LOS ANGELES GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Los Angeles Geographical Society is sponsoring two tours planned and 
conducted by geographers. David W. Lantis will lead an Easter week tour of — 
central Mexico leaving Tijuana, B.C., on April 2 by Aeronaves for Mexico City, 
thence by chartered bus through the Valley of Mexico, the Puebla Basin and the 
tropical east coast with overnight stops in Jalapa and Vera Cruz. After Easter 
sunrise services at the Cathedral of Mexico the group will fly back to Tijuana. 
The price, $205, not including meals in Mexico City. 

Valene Smith will lead a European tour, flying from New York to Ireland by 
KLM on June 23, with a total of 60 days in Ireland, Scotland, England, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Germany, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Leichtenstein, Austria, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, Andorra, Spain, and France. Travel on the continent will be chiefly 
by chartered bus equipped with public address system; the return flight leaves 
Paris August 23. Total cost $1275. 

Miele Travel Service, 609 S. Grand, Los Angeles will handle the business 
details of both tours. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Course registrations in undergraduate geography and geology courses have now 
reached the 500-mark in the Liberal Arts College, which has an enrollment of 
approximately 1470. There are now 55 students who are majoring in geography. 

Bernard H. Schockel has been engaged as a visiting lecturer. He is presently 
engaged: in the production and revision of certain wall maps and is working on 
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two research projects: the ‘‘Relative Economic Importance of Counties of the 
United States’’ and the ‘‘Pattern of Sellable Manufacturing Creativeness in the 
United States.’’ 

Paul Miller, who has recently completed his work for the Master’s degree at 
Northwestern University, is in charge of discussion and laboratory sections in 
Social Geography and Geology, respectively. 

John Strietelmeier has completed a comprehensive syllabus for the seminar 
course in the Philosophy and Profession of Geography designed as the ‘‘keystone” 
course in the department and required of all geography majors, as outlined in an 
article in the Journal of Geography (Vol. 53, 1954). Lecturers and discussion 
leaders involve all members of the staff as well as guest speakers, including the 
President and Dean of the University. 

Erwin Buls is continuing field and office work on his Chicago University 
Doctor’s thesis project. 

A. H. Meyer, in collaboration with the geographers of Indiana, sponsored a 
petition to the Indiana Academy of Social Science for membership recognition in 
the Academy. The initial geography program was presented at the last October 
meeting at which time the officers and Board of Directors voted to amend the 
Constitution to add Geography to the disciplines already included in the organi- 
zation; namely, Government, Sociology, Economics and Business Administration, 
and History. Meyer was appointed Geography Vice President again to supervise 
this year’s geography program. He is also serving as this year’s President of the 
Indiana Academy of Science. 

The department is engaged in a geographic survey of the manufacturing com- 
munities of the Calumet region, extending as far east as Michigan City and LaPorte 
in Indiana and as far west as Chicago Heights, Harvey and Blue Island in Illinois. 
The regional project, carried on with the assistance of geography majors in the 
Geography Problems class, is designed to investigate and report upon each conmr 
munity separately and then ultimately to consider all these communities together 
in the regional setting. Most of the questionnaire and interview data have now 
been tabulated, and the results of the first study, that of LaPorte (co-authored by 
Meyer and Miller), will appear in this year’s Proceedings of the Indiana Academy 
of Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Recent visitors in the Department were Dr. Terrance Armstrong of the Scott 
Polar Institute, Cambridge, England, who had just completed the Northwest Pas- 
sage from east to west abroad the Canadian Icebreaker Labrador, and 
Dr. Valter Schytt who was representing Sweden on an Arctic research project 
in this country. 

The Department es the appointm of Mr. Robert Monahan as an 
instructor for the year 1954-55. Mr. Monahan is in process of completing the 
requirements for the Ph.D. at McGill University, with ‘‘The Development of Settle- 
ment in the Fairbanks Area, Alaska: A Study of Permanence’’ as his dissertation 
title. 

Beginning last summer and continuing this year, Professor Donald Hudson is 
directing the compilation of geographic data for the countries of the world for 1950 
and later years for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Professor Henry M. Leppard, for four years a member of this faculty, has 
accepted a position in the Department of Geography, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Richard Maffei, University of Pennsylvania, was Visiting Assistant Profes- 
sor during the fall quarter; he offered a seminar in statistical methodology. 
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After making a study of water resource developments and land reclamation 
in Italy, Professor Marion E. Marts has returned to the Department. 

Two graduate students have been awarded grants by the Ford Foundation. 
The grant awarded Mr. Neil Field (B.A. University of Toronto; M.A. University 
of Washington) covers his studies on the U.S.S.R. Mr. James Stine (B.A., M.A., 
Oklahoma A. and M.) is engaged in Korean studies. 

Professor Walter Kollmorgen has been appointed as a WalkerAmes Visiting 
Professor for the spring term. 

At the June 1954 Convocation M.A. degrees were awarded to Neil C. Field, 
Burton F. Kelso, Harold G. Luntey, Raymond S. Mathieson, and Francis E. Shafer. 
Ph.D. degrees were awarded to John Olney Dart, Theodore Herman, Donald William 
Meinig, William Rodney Steiner, and Keith W. Thomson. 

Professor John D. Eyre has returned from a leave of absence spent mainly in 
field work in Japan under auspices of the Ford Foundation. While in Japan, he 
divided his time between a large-scale survey of land reclamation potential and 
progress and a series of village studies stressing specific problems in the 
Tohoku region. 

Professor John C. Sherman is working on the design of a four color map of 
Seattle to be published at a scale of 1:12,000. All color separation work will be 
done in departmental laboratories under his supervision. Sherman and 
Willis R. Heath are completing a series of maps of the Far East especially 
designed for use on television. 

Professor Rhoads Murphey is on leave for one year and is en route to India 
on a project for the American Friends Service Committee and the F ord Foundation, 
concerned with the organization of a series of conferences on policy problems and 
economic development. Time will be available for geographic research and for 
visiting universities. Anyone who is anxious to establish academic connections 
or to obtain publications or other material is invited to write to Professor Murphey. 

Professor Edward L. Ullman attended meetings of the Western Regional Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Social Science Research Council, Berkeley, in June, the 
American Sociological Society in Urbana in September, and the Western Area 
Development Conference in San Francisco in November. 

Professors Howard H. Martin, John Sherman, Frances M. Earle, and 
Villis Heath contributed to the program of the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers in San Francisco in July. Frances Earle also 
appeared on a television panel dealing with problems in the Far East. 

Last summer was the first field season for the research project on the effect of 
toads on land uses and land values sponsored by the Departments of Geography and 
Civil Engineering for the Washington State Senate Committee on highways, streets, 
and bridges. Dr. William L. Garrison and three assistants worked during the 
summer with 70 observations of land value in the Columbia Basin. Results will be 
included in a monograph to be published by the Washington State Council for 
Highway Research. 

Geaham H. Lawton, formerly on the University of Washington staff and now at 
the University of Adelaide, has recently given a series of guest lectures under the 
auspices of the Geography Department, University of Queensland. The Geography 
Department of the University of Adelaide is currently engaged on a regional 
survey of County Hindmarsh. 

During the Christmas holidays, William L. Garrison attended meetings of the 
Association of Regional Scientists in Detroit; Howard H. Martin attended the 
national meetings of the AAAS and Sigma Xi in Berkeley. 

Raymond Mathieson (M.A. 1954) has been appointed lecturer in the Department 
of Geography, University of Sydney, Australia. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


MRS. CLARA E. LE GEAR was honored by her colleagues at the Library of 
Congress at a reception on December 16, the 40th anniversary of the beginning 
of her service there. All but 11 months of her long tenure has been spent in 
the Map Division under all five of its chiefs. She is now working on a Sup 
plement to Phillips’ List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of Congress. 

DR. ALEXANDER MELAMID has ‘been appointed Assistant Professor in Economic 
and Political Geography in the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science of the New School for Social Research. During 1954, Dr. Melamid 
received a research grant for the investigation of the relation of geography to 
economic and political development in the Middle East. During the summer 
of 1954 he worked in south-eastern Turkey, Cyprus, and Israel in connection 
with this project. 

LLOYD V. MITCHELL reports that in his new position as Senior Meteorologist 
and Chief, Special Studies Branch, Plans and Programs Division, Meteoro- 
logical Department, Army Electric Proving Ground, Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
his duties are most interesting. So, one might add, is his title. He will do 
and supervise research in micrometeorology and microclimatology, and advise 
in the Quartermaster Corps research, operational, and development activities. 

LEO ALPERT is president of the Capitol Research and Development Corporation 
recently organized in Virginia to undertake research and development in 
geophysics and geography. A modern laboratory is being planned for the 
Washington, D. C. area; temporary quarters are at 4120 - 34th Street North, 
Arlington 7, Virginia. The Corporation has a unique profit-sharing plan for 
specialists and inventors who may market their research projects and inventions 
through the facilities of the Corporation. 

Dr. Alpert reports some interesting applications of geographic knowledge 
to engineering and business. Dr. Alpert has been a consultant on cloud 
seeding for the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, and has testified as a 
climate expert for the Bowie race course at the meeting of the Maryland State 
Racing Commission on the relative suitability of three Maryland race tracks 
for cold weather operations. 


J. B. KINCER, eminent climatologist and long a member of the Associ- 
ation of American Geographers, died on December 14, 1954 at the 
age of 80. For many years prior to his retirement from the Weather 
Bureau in 1944, he headed its climate and crop weather work. 
There are few geographers in this country or elsewhere who have 
not profited from his work. 


LAWRENCE MARTIN, one-time President of the Association of 
American Geographers, died on February 12, 1955 at the age of 


75, after a long illness. A memorial will appear in due course in 
the Annals. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1954, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. For sale by Supt. of Documents, Goverment 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $3.75. 1056 pp. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary issue of this standard reference book intro- 
duces a number of new tables and omits some previously carried, as is done each 
year. Some of the new ones cover: projections of the population to 1975; popu- 
lation and characteristics, by race; aliens reporting, by nationality; chamcteristics 
of the aged; average family expenditures for selected cities; national wealth 
estimates; new books published, by subject; natural gas reserves; motor vehicle 
travel mileage and speed; freight carried on the Great Lakes and Mississippi 
River; farm-to-retail spreads of farm food products; concentration of employment in 
manufacturing companies, by industry; and shipment of steel products, by class. 
The source of the statistics is given at the end of each table. National 
statistics are stressed but some tables have state breakdowns and a few have 
figures for cities. *‘Many persons have written offering suggestions for improving 
the presentation of the material. These letters have been most helpful and users 
are urged to continue to make their needs known. All suggestions will be care- 
fully considered in planning future editions.” 


Fish Conservation Highlights of 1954. Bulletin No. 38, January 1955. 
Sport Fishing Institute. Bond Building, Washington 5, D.C. 110 pp. 
Free on request. 

This annual, the second in a series, presents one-page summaries of 
activities and situations in each of the states, Alaska and the Canadian provinces 
prepared by the state and provincial fishery agencies, reports by federal agencies 
in Canada and the United States, the text of a North American Fish Policy pro- 
posed by the American Fisheries Society in September 1954, a thirty-page state- 
ment of fish conservation fundamentals, and a one-page description of the founding, 
financing and activities of the Sport Fishing Institute. 

The publication contains much material directly pertinent to conservation 
teaching and research as well as to the geography of recreation and economic 
geography. It is also noteworthy that persons competent to judge consider this 
periodical an outstanding example of effective nontechnical presentation of 
technical information. 


The Boundaries of Canada, Its Provinces and Territories. Norman L. 
Nicholson. Geographical Branch Memoir 2. Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. Ottawa, Canada. 1954. For sale by the Queen’s 
Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa. 75 cents. 142 pp., 47 maps 
in text, 5 plates. 

This recent addition to the literature of the geographical study of boundaries 
is intended to serve students of political geography and researchers of Canadian 
tegional specialization. It is a companion study to the earlier United States 
Geological Survey bulletin on United States intemational and state boundaries. 

In this memoir historical, economic, and political factors are examined, but 
Ptimarily the study is a geographic analysis of the reasons for boundary location, 
and the results of their location. The study traces the evolution of the present 
boundaries of Canada, describes the successive patterns, and indicates relation- 
ships between boundary changes and present boundary situations. Selected 
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boundary controversies are presented and problems arising from present boundaries 
are analyzed. A classification of the types of boundaries of Canada is given, 
Although international boundaries are discussed the emphasis is given to 
provincial and territorial boundaries. 

The study indicates that boundaries evolved in Canada in several stages 
from loose delimitation through a transitional state of shifting boundaries to a 
stage of fixed demarcation, though not all boundaries have passed through all 
stages. The boundaries indicate a pattern of evolution developed in response to 
various factors: to settlement and development in Eastern Canada, but in Northern 
and Western Canada more in response to the economics of natural resources. It is 
further shown that there exist relationships between the evolution of the boundaries 
and geographical regionalism in Canada. Even though the preface by 
J. Worford Watson points out that the question of the geographical effects of 
boundaries has been left for further study, this publication gives evidence of the 
kind of sympathetic understanding that geographers can bring to boundary problems. 


Urban Land Problems and Policies. Bulletin of Housing and Town and 

Country Planning Section, United Nations, 1954. 182 pp. International 

Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 

New York 27, New York. $1.75. 

This comprehensive survey of postwar land and housing problems points up 

a number of problems common to most countries---extreme overcrowding of urban 
dwellings, slums, squatting, inability of most families to pay for adequate shelter, 
and social maladjustments arising out of the housing problem. A number of steps 
to ease the problem are suggested by Charles Adams, United States housing 
expert, who edited the volume and contributed the lead article. 


Exploring Mars. Robert S. Richardson. New York. McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
261 pp. $4.00. 

Would you like to see a demonstration that serious science can be presented 
in witty, delightful style? Are you unprepared to fulfill your parental or pedagogi- 
cal function as fountainhead of knowledge for junior followers of space ship 
entertainment? Would you like to know what is thought about the things that have 
been seen on Mars, and other things thought to have been seen, or about future 
space travel, and what basis there is for those thoughts? Then this book is for 
you, even though you can explain terrestrial seasons more simply than the author. 


Soil Erosion Survey of Latin America, The Conservation Foundation and 
the Food and Agriculmre Organization of the United Nations. A reprint 
from the July, September, and November 1954 issues of the Journal of Soil 
and Water Conservation. Three 4-color maps (1:10,000,000), 31 pp. 
Undertaken to stimulate individual nations to a more detailed investigation of 
the erosion problem within their borders, this Survey gives a generalized picture 
of the seriousness of man-made as well as geological erosion in Latin America. 
Degrees of soil erosion are shown on American Geographical Society base maps 
according to the following classification: 
A - Slight or no erosion 
A/B - Dominantly slight erosion with 10 to 25 percent of eroded land 
moderately or severely eroded 
B_ - Moderate erosion 
B/C = Moderate erosion with 10 to 25 percent of eroded land severely 
eroded 


C_ - Severe erosion 
I - Land with soils undisturbed by man 
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A brief text, organized by countries, describes the physical conditions and 
the cultural facts which induce erosion. The progress of, and the outlook for 
conservation measures are concisely analyzed. A final systematic section ex- 
amines the agents of soil erosion one by one in the context of the Latin American 
environment. 


Central Business District Studies. By Raymond E. Murphy, J. E. Vance, Jr. 
and Bart J. Epstein. Economic Geography, Clark University, Worcester 10, 
Mass. 103 pp. $3.00. 

The central business district of the American city has been losing ground to 
outlying shopping centers. In city after city, efforts are being made to improve 
access, increase parking availability, and in various other ways to halt decay of 
the central area. 

The authors of this bulletin felt that what was needed was not so much 
information about single central business districts as generalizations about 
central business districts. To this end they mapped land use in the central areas 
of nine cities of moderate size. From the information thus made available, a 
technique is developed for delimiting comparable central business districts, and 
the nine districts delimited are compared as to size, shape, gross content, and 
internal structure. Tentative generalizations are presented for central business 
districts of cities of the size group studied, and further avenues of investigation 
are suggested. 

The bulletin consists of three articles reprinted from Economic Geography, 
together with a selected one-page bibliography and a two-page table giving land 
use in detail for each of the nine districts and for an average of the nine. 


Mineral Resources of Fort Defiance and Tohatchi Quadrangles, Arizona 
and New Mexico, by John Eliot Allen and Robert Balk. Bulletin 36, 
New Mexico Bureau of Mines and Mineral Resources, Socorro, 1954. 
192 pp. Illus. 16 plates. 

This report was prepared under contract for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
which administers the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act passed by Congress in 
1950 for the purpose of enabling the Indians to achieve a higher standard of living 
through use of the resources of their own area. With this goal in mind the authors 
have produced much more than a basic geologic study of the area, and their 
appreciation of this “austere and arid, yet vividly beautiful land’’ and admiration 
for its inhabitants is communicated to the reader throughout the bulletin. 

The authors found the Navajos themselves to be excellent prospectors, 
knowing the area thoroughly and able to locate exposures of different substances 
if shown samples. A list of Navajo words for geologic and geographic terms 
(pages 176-77) indicates their comprehension of, and need for, more precise 
distinctions than one would expect. For instance, there are different words for 
boulder, large pebble, gravel; for clay, mud, black soil, alkali earth; for basin, 
valley, gulch, arroyo, and canyon. 

No uranium-bearing minerals were observed, but coal, shales, sands, clays, 
building stone, ornamental stone, petrified wood, and garnets were all found to be 
easily available in quantity and suggestions are made by the authors for their 
uses in jewelry, interior decorating, building facades, and industry. 

Since no topographic maps are available for the area, the accompanying 
geologic map has a photomosaic base. Photographs and sketches of typical or 
Spectacular formations are included, detailed descriptions of selected stratigraphic 
sections are given, and there is a chapter on petrology. A report on water resources 
with a study of existing wells and notes from drillers’ logs is an important part of 
the bulletin. There is also a chronological bibliography and a glossary of technical 
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terms for those who have forgotten the difference between an aphanitic rock 
and a diatreme. 

Included is information on population distribution, roads, climatic data, and 
twelve pages listing kinds of vegetation to be found in the area. The authors T 
have even suggested bus tours by which the Navajos could make their spectacular 
scenery and modes of adaptation to their arid country an informative tourist 
attraction and additional source of income. 


Marketing. The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1954. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. For sale by Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. $1.75. a 
506 pp. m 
The foreword by Secretary Benson reminds us that the marketing of agri- 
culmral products is an intricate problem affecting us all, and offers this Yearbook 
as a contribution to its understanding. The Editor’s preface adds that the purpose 
of the Yearbooks has never been to outline an official program and that the more ® 
than 100 contributors were free to develop their assignments as they thought best. 
The Editor thinks one should read the whole book but philosophically recommends 
eight of the chapters for a basic introduction. The parts, averaging 4 to 5 chapters 


each, are The Basis; Sale Off Farms; Central Markets; Food Retailers; Trade A: 
Abroad; Transportation; Storage; Processing; Grades, Standards; Facts-fast; We sh 
Who Eat; The Industry; Cooperatives; Fair Dealing; Ownership; Prices, Pricing; as 


Efficiency; and An Atlas of 88 pages. The atlas points out, in text, the problems 
of marketing selected commodities picked to illustrate variety. Some 14 maps, 
mostly simple one-page or half-page cartograms, and several times as many graphs 
generalize the textual statements. C 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY & PROSPECT 
edited by Preston E.James & Clarence F.Jones 0 
Price $6.00 


Please find enclosed $...... for ...... copies of 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY: INVENTORY & PROSPECT. 


Make checks payable to The Association of American 
Geographers, and mail to the Central Office, AAG, 
The Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Date 


The Secretary, Association of American Geographers: 


I wish to apply for membership in the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers and submit the following information to support 
my application : 


[] Associate (Annual dues $7.50) 


Persons who are actively interested in the objectives of the 
Association but who do not meet the qualifications for Member- 
ship, as below. Please provide data in the blanks below as fully 
as it applies in your case. 


[_}] Member (Annual dues $10.00) 


Mark only one square but supply data on all lines that apply 
to your situation. 


[] A. A graduate degree in GEOGRAPHY (or equivalent education). 


Degree(s), date(s) and institution(s) 


Title(s) of Thesis(es) 


Department(s) in which written 


Person(s) who supervised thesis(es) 
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(J B. An undergraduate degree with a major in GEOGRAPHY and at 
least two years’ full-time service as a professional geographer. 


Undergraduate Work 

Degree, date and institution 
Major subject 
Number of Geography courses and total number of quarter or 
semester hours (specify which) J 


Name of Geography teachers 


. Graduate work completed 


Institution(s) and date(s) 
Subjects taken and total number of hours in Geography (specif 


whether quarters or semester hour(s) 


. Professional experience as a Geographer 


Title(s) of position(s) 
Unit, bureau, agency, firm, department or school in which locabill 


with dates 


Name(s) of supervisor(s) 


Nature of work 


. No degree in GEOGRAPHY but have made significant professional 
contributions to the field of geography. 


i. 


Contributions to geographical knowledge (research, publication, 
exploration, etc.) 
Describe and cite specific references and dates on separate page. 


. List the names of two professional geographers who are acquaint- 
ed with the work you have done: 


a. b. 


. Academic training 


Fill in either A and/or B above striking out the word GEOG- 
RAPHY. 


If the space provided in the blank is insufficient for the data in your 
case, write on a separate page. 


Signature 


Mailing address: Name 


Street 


City. 
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